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LADY CHARLOTTE CAMPBELL. 


The utmost of a woman's character is contained 1n domestic life. All 
“we has to dv in this world is contained within the duties of a daughter, 
. sister, 2 wife,and amother. All these may be well performed, though 


‘lady should not be the very first woman at an opera, or an assembly. 
Stecle,— Spectator. 


ADY CHARLOTTE CAMPBELL is the youngest 
daughter of John, late Duke of Argyle, by Elizabeth, 
daughter of J. Gunning, Esq. ,Her ladyship was marricd to 
the late Captain Campbell, the eldest son of W. Campbell, 
Esq. of Shawfield, Lanerkshire, 

Though celebrated in the fashionable world for her taste 
and accomplishments, her ladyship quitted its gay circles 
soon after her marriage, to enjoy, in retirement, the more 
mild and domestic pleasures, 
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DEATH OF THE PRINCESS AMELIA, 


THE melancholy event so long expected, has at length 
taken place. Her Royal Highness’s sufferings terminated 
about one o’clock in the afternoon of Friday, the second of 
November. Her Royal Highness had completed her twenty- 
seventh year on the seventh of August. Throughout along 
and severe illness she manifested a patience and resigna- 
tion of which suffering mortality has furnished few exam- 
ples. 

Her disorder began to gain ground in an alarming man- 
ner upwards of two years ago, and when the first Jubilee 
of his Majesty was celebrated, she was lying on the bed of 
sickness, with but little hopes of recovery. Towards the 
middle of last summer, however, she regained strength 
enough to sit up in her apartments, and to take a short walk 
into the garden. Some time since, her Royal High- 
ness was atlacked with St. Anthony’s fire, which brought 
on a relapse, which has afforded her an opportunity of dis- 
playing the noblest Christian faith and fortitude, during 
weeks of prolonged agony, uncheered by any ray of bope, 
During the last few days her strength had been rapidly 
wasting away, aud she closed her eyes as in a kindly sleep. 

On Tuesday, the thirteenth, the remains of the Princess 
Amelia were interred in St. George’s Chapel. A solemn 
silence pervaded Windsor, during the whole_of the day, 
Between the hours of six and eight in the evening, a great 
many carriages drew up at the private entrauce to St, 
George’s Chapel. The priacipal mourners came in these, 
and among them several of the Royal Dukes. The ladies 
generally wore long white veils, but many appeared in black 
ones. Most of the gentlemen wore white ribbons on the 
right shoulder.—At eight the procession moved from Au- 
gusta Lodge. The servants of the royal family came first, 
on foot. After these, four trumpeters, on white horses, ap- 
peared, slowly advancing, playing, at the same time, “ the 
Dead March in Saul.” They were followed by a detach- 
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ment of the Royal Blues, to which succeeded the Body, in 
a plain hearse, drawn by eight horses. The hearse was fol- 
lowed by a carriage, in which were the Prince of Wales and 
Duke of Cambridge. The second carriage contained the 
Countess of Chesterfield (chief mourner) and her attend- 
ants. The carriages of the Prince of Wales and the Duke | 
of Cambridge, each drawn by six horses, followed, and 
closed the cavalcade. 

The procession moved slowly to the south entrance of St. 
George’s Chapel. A temporary porch had been there 
erected, lined with black cloth. Arriving there, eight yeo- 
men, who walked by the side of the hearse, took out the 
coffin, and bore it on their shoulders into the chapel, placed 
it on tressels near the altar, and retired. The chapel wore 
a very gloomy appearance, the floor being covered with 
black cloth, and the pulpit and desks hung with the same. 
The altar was covered with black, and two flambeaux were 
placed on it. The grooms, trumpeters, and servants filed 
off at the outer duor, and the Body was received by the 
pages of the royal family, the dean and prebendary, and the 
choir, and the procession then moved on in the order which 
had previously been concerted. The choir, with burning 
tapers, walked before the coffin, singing as they advanced, 
A page also preceded the Body, bearing the coronet of the 
Priucess Amelia on a cushion of black velvet, trimmed with 
gold, 

The procession passed up the middle aisle, and the Body 
being placed on the tressels, the chief mourner seated her- 
self at the head, and the dressers and attendants ranged 
themselves on the sides. The stalls on each side of the 
chapel were occupied by his Majesty’s ministers, the nobi- 
ity, and gentry. At the Jower end of the chapel, those of 
the royal family present took their stations in their .re- 
spective stalls, 

The anthem concluded, the funeral service was read by 
the Dean of Windsor, from the sufferance stall. An appro- 
priate dirge was then sung, and the body was then depo- 
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sited in a temporary vault, where it is to remain till 
Cardinal Wolsey’s Chapel is finished. At the conclusion 
of the ceremony, Sir Isaac Heard, King at Arms, pro- 
nounced the following words :— 

“ Thus it hath pleased Almighty God to take out of this 
transitory. life unto his divine mercy, the late most illus- 
trious Princess Amelia, daughter of his most excellent 
Majesty George the Third, by the grace of God, of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, King, De- 
fender of the Faith, whom God bless and preserve with 
long life, health and honour, and all worldly happiness. 

Nothing could be more awfully impressive than the 
whole of this melancholy spectacle. The grief so naturally 
felt for an amiable princess, thus prematurely snatched 
away, seemed redoubled at that mument which was to con- 
sign her remains to moulder in the tomb. While the 
mournful office of rendering “ dust to dust” was performing, 
the pensive air of sorrow, and the sympathizing tear, 
wherever the eye was turned, presented themselves to 
view. 

The anxiety of the public to witness the performance of 
the sad rites, caused a considerable number of persons to 
assemble at the door of the chapel between four and five 
in the afternoon. The door was thrown open to those 
who had obtained tickets at about six, and the north aisle 
was immediately filled. The whole was over hy eleven 
o'clock, when the procession returned us it went, 
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THE GLEANER. 


LOVERS, 


'TIS the cominon humour of all suters to trick up them- 
selves, to be prodigall in apparel], neat, comb’d and curl'd, 
with powdred hairs, with a long love-lock, a flower in his ear, 
perfumed gloves, rings, scarfs, feathers, points, &c. as if he 
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were a prince’s Ganymede, with every day new suits, as the 
fashion varies; going asif he trod upon eggs, and as Heinsius 
writ to Primierus, “ If once he be besotted on a wench, he 
must lye awake a night, renounce his book, sigh and lament, 
now and then weep for his hard hap, and mark above all 
things what hats, bands, doublets, breeches, are in fashion; 
how to cut his beard, and wear his lock, to turn up his 
mushatos, and curl his head, prune his pickitivant, or if he 
wear it abroad, that the east side be correspondent to 
the west. "Tis their chiefest study to sing, dance, and 
without question, so many gentlemen and gentlewomen 
would not be so well qualified in this kinde, if love 
did not incite them. “ Who,” saith Castilio, “ would 
learn to play, or give his minde to musick, learn to 
dance, or make so many rimes, love-songs, as most 
do, but for women’s sake? because, they hope by that 
meanes, to purchase their good wills, and win their 
favour? We see this daily verified in our young women 
and wives; they that being maids, took so much pains to 
sing, play, and dance, with such cost and charge to their 
parents, to get those graceful qualities, now being marryed, 
will scarce touch an instrument; they care not for it. 
Yong lasses are never better pleased, than when, as upon 
a holyday after evensong, they may meet their sweet+ 
hearts, and dance about a may-pole, or in a town-green, 
under a shady ,elm. Nothing so familiar in France, as for 
citizens, wives and maids to dance a round in the streets ; 
and often too, for want of better instruments, to make 
good musick of their own voyces, and dance after it. Yea, 
many times, this love will make old men and women, that 
have more toes than teeth, dance,—--—-John, come kiss me 
now. Paulius Jovius taxeth Augustine Niphus the philo- 
sopher, “ For that being an old man, and a publike pro- 
fessour, a father of many children, he'was so mad for the 
love of a yong maid, that which many of his friends were 
ashamed to see, an old gowty fellow, yet would dance 
DD2 
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after fidlers.” Many laughed him to scorn for it, but this 
omnipotent love would have it so. 

And ‘tis no news this, no indecorum ; for why? a good 
reason may be given of it. Cupid and Death met both in 
an inn, and being merrily disposed, they did exchange 
some arrows from either quiver; ever since, young men 
dye; and oftentimes, old men dote. 


— Sic moritur Juvenis, sic moribundus amat. 


And who can then withstand it? If once we be in love, 
yong or old, though our teeth shake in our heads like 
virginal jacks, or stand parallel asunder like the arches of 
a bridge, there is no remedy; we must dance Trenchmore 
for a need, over tables, chairs, and stools, &c. 

But above all the other symptoms of lovers, this is not 
lightly to be over passed, that of what condition soever, if 
once they be in love, they turn (to their ability) rimers, 
ballet-makers, and poets. For, as Plutarch saith, “ They 
will be witnessess and trumpeters of their paramours’ good 
parts, bedecking them with verses and commendatory 
songs, as We do statues with gold, that they may be 
remembred and admired of all. 

When lovers are together, their speeches, amorous 
glances, actions, and gestures, will betray them: they 
cannot contain themselves, but they will still be kissing. 
Stratocles the physician, upon his wedding-day, when he 
was at dinner, would not eat his meat for kissing the 
bride, &c. First a word, and then a kiss; then some 
other compliment, and then a kiss; then an idle question, 
then a kiss; and when he hath pumped his wits dry, can 
say no more, kissing and cooing are never out of season, 
’tis never at an end; another kiss, and then another, another, 
and another——Come, kiss me Corinna. 

It is reported of Magdalen, Queen of France, and wife 
to Lewes 11th, a Scottish woman by birth, that, walking 
forth in an evening witb her ladies, she spied M. Alanus, 
one of the king’s chaplains, a silly, old, hard-favoured 
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man, fast asleep in a bower, and kissed him sweetly ; when 
the yeng ladies laughed at her for it, she replyed, that it 
was not his person that she did embrace and reverence, 
but, with a Platonick love, the divine beauty of his soule. 

BURTON. 


ANATOMICAL DESCRIPTION OF THE HEART, 


Tere is provided in the central part of the body a 
hollow muscle invested with spiral fibres, running in both 
directions, the layers intersecting one another; in some ani- 
mals, however, appearing to be semicircular rather than 
spiral. By the contraction of those fibres, the sides of the 
muscular cavities are necessarily squeezed together, so as 
to force out from them any fluid they may at that time con- 
tain; by the relaxation of the same fibres, the cavities are in 
their turn dilated, and, of course, prepared to admit every 
fluid which may be poured into them. Into these cavities 
are inserted the great trunks, both of the arteries which 
carry out the blood, and of the veins which bring it back. 
This is a general account of the apparatus: and the simplest 
idea of its action is, that, by each contraction a portion of 
blood is forced as if by a syringe into the arteries; and, at 
each dilation, an equal portion is received from the veins. 
This produces, at each pulse, a motion and change in the 
mass of blood, to the amount of what the cavity contains; 
which in a full grown human heart, I understand, isabout an 
ounce, or two table-spoons full. How quickly these changes 
succeed one another, and by this succession how sufficient 
they are to support a stream or circulation through the sys- 
tem, may he understood by the following computation 
abridged from Keill’s anatomy. “ Each ventricle will at 
Jeast contain one ounce of blood. The heart contracts 
four thousand times in one hour; from which it follows, 
that there passes through the heart, every hour, four thou- 
sand ounces, or three hundred and fifty pounds of blood. 
Now the whole mass of blood is said to be about twenty. 
five pounds; so that a quantity of blood equal to the whole 
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one hour; which is about once every four minutes.” Con- 
sider what an affair this is, when we come to very large ani- 
mals, the aorta of a whale is larger in the bore than the 
main pipe of the water-works at London bridge; and the 
water roaring in its passage through that pipe, is inferior, 
in impetus and velocity, to the blood gushing from the 
whale’s heart. Hear Dr. Hunter’s account of the dissection 
of awhale. “ The aorta measured a foot diameter. Ten 
or fifteen gallons of blood are thrown out of the heart at a 
stroke with an immense velocity, through a tube of a foot 
diameter. The whole idea fills the mind with wender.” 

“ The wisdom of the Creator,” saith Hamburger, “ is in 
nothing seen more gloriously than in the heart.” And how 
well does it execute its office! An anatomist, who understood 
the structure of the heart, might say beforehand that it 
would play: but he would expect, I think, from the com- 
plexity of its mechanism, and the delicacy of many of its 
parts, that it should always be liable to derangement, or 
that it would soon work itself out. Yet shall this wonder- 
ful machine go, night and day, for eighty years together, at 
the rate of an hundred thousand strokes every twenty-four 
hours, having, at every stroke, a great resistance to over- 
come; and shall continue this action for this length of 
time, without disorder and without weariness” 

PALEY. 





GEESE AND CRICKETS. 

Taat Rome was saved by the cackling of geese, is no- 
torious to all who have been to school, but that the chirp- 
ing of a cricket should save a naval expedition appears 
more wonderful. Take it in the words of Mr. Southey, 
Cabeza de Vaca sailed with three ships for La Plata, 
When they had crossed the Line they found themselves 
short of water, and endeavoured to make the nearest land, 
Three days they stood towards it.. A soldier who had set 
out in ill health, had brought a grillo or gsound-cricket 
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with him from Cadiz, thinking to be amused by the in- 
sect’s voice, but it had been silent the whole way to his 
no little disappointment. Now on the fourth morning the 
grillo began to ring its shrill rattle; scenting, as was im- 
mediately supposed, the land. Such was the miserable 
watch which had been kept, that upon looking out at this 
warning, they perceived high rocks within bow-shot; 
against which, had it not been for the insect, they must 
have inevitably been lost. 

The Romans paid all proper respect to their geese, ap- 
pointed them apartments in the temple of Juno, and 
magistrates to provide their meat; but we do not hear that 
the Spaniards had the gratitude to canonize the cricket. 


ANECDOTE OF STERNE, 


On the anniversary of the king’s birthday, Lord Tavi- 
stock invited the few English zentlemen, who were then-at 


Paris, to dine with him, in honour of the day. I was of 


the party; not ane of which was known to me, except 
those with whom I had travelled to Paris, I sat between 
Lord Berkeley, who was going to Turin, and the famous 
Sterne, author of Tristram Shandy, who was considered as 
the Rabelais of England. We were very jovial during dine 
ner; and drank, in the English manner, the toasts of the 
day. The conversation turned upon Turin, which several 
of the company were on the pointof visiting: upon which 
Mr. Sterne, addressing himself to me, asked me if I knew 
Mr. D***, naming me. I replied, “ Yes, very intimately,” 
The whole company began to laugh; and Sterne, who did 
not suppose me so near him, imagined that this Mr. D*** 
must be a very singular character, since the mention of the 
name alone excited merriment. “ Is not he rather a strange 
fellow?” added he, immediately. “ Yes,” replied I, “an 
original.”——“ I thought so,” continued he; “ I have heard 
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him spoken of,” and then he began to draw a picture of 
me, the truth of which I pretended to acknowledge, while 
Sterne, seeing that the subject amused the company, in- 
vented from his fertile imagination many stories, which he 
related in his way, to the great diversion of us all. I was 
the first who withdrew: and I had scarcely left the house, 
when they told him who I was: they persuaded him that 
I had restrained myself at the time from respect to Lord 
Tavistock; but that 1 was not to be offended with impu- 
nity, adding that he might expect to see me on the next 
day, to demand satisfaction for the improper language 
which he had used concerning me. Indeed he thought he 
had carried his raillery too far, for he was a little merrys 
he therefore came the following morning to see me, and to 
beg pardon for any thing that he might have said to offend 
me; excusing himself by that circumstanee, and by the 
great desire he had to amuse the company, who had ap- 
peared so merrily disposed from the moment he first men- 
tioned my name. I stopped him shert at once, by assur- 
ing him that I was as much amused at his mistake as 


any of the party; that he had said nothing which could 
offend me; and that, if he knew the man he had spoken 
of as well as I did, he might have said much worse things 
of him. He was delighted with my answer, requested my 
friendship, and weut away highly pleased with me. 


DUTEN’S MENOIRS,. 


ON SUICIDE. 


THE gloomy month of November, which was once se 
proverbial for the frequent occurrence of self-murder, is now 
hardly to be distinguished, in that respect, from any other, 
‘The newspapers daily teem with relations of this now com- 
mon occurrence, and the inquest no sooner rises fram one 
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verdict than it is called to give another. The English are 
more frequently accused of this crime than any of their 
continental neighbours: this is sometimes attributed to 
the climate; but in other countries, where the weather is 
similar, the effect is not such as to justify this supposition; 
and in various parts of the united kingdoms, as Scotland and 
Ireland, where the climate is more variable, we seldom 
héar of its occurrence: we must not, therefure, blame the 
wind or weather. Should we not rather ascribe it, though 
sects rapidly increase and have many professed followers, 
to the decrease of religion and morality? Many will say 
that religion and morality ae in England now much the 
@ame that they ever were: but this is nota fact; for who, 
possessed of either, would commit the crime, unless out of 
his senses? certainly none. Who, properly believing in the 
existence of a Deity, would rush into his presence with un- 
expiated sins, and a new and enormous crime? none: yet 
suicide is a most common and increasing crime. It is 
said, all self-murderers are mad :—yes, they are mad, says 
Dr. Wheatley; it is a moral madness, a misapplication of 
the understanding; but this sort of madness does not come 
under the cognizance of a jury. When the inquest sits 
upon a body, the coroner can tell them “ that the self-mur- 
derer must be mad, since no one would kill himself unless 
he were out of his senses,” and the verdict is given accord- 
ingly. But the best rule for a jury to guide themselves by, 
in such case, is to consider whether the signs of madness 
that are now pretended would avail to acquit the same per- 
con of murdering another man. We think, if the jury wee 
to judge by this rule, and it certainly appears a just one, 
that the verdict of felo de se would be more often returned; 
and they should recollect that they are not sworn to be cha- 
ritable, but to be just.” 

“It may appear a barbarous custom of burying the felo de 
se with indignity, in the highway; yet itis the custom in all 
christian countries, and more delicate than that of the hea- 
thens, who expesed their bodies, naked and unburied:” but 
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might not the dread of it, and the knowledge of the confis- 
cation of estate and property, deter many from self-slaugh- 
ter, if it were sometimes put in practice? “It is not diffi- 
cult,” says Dr. Wheatley, “ to account for the frequent ver- 
dict of lunacy: we need only to be informed, that, if a man 
be found felo de se, all he was pussessed of devolves to the 
king, to be disposed of by the Lord Almoner, according to 
his discretion; and no fee being allowed out of this to the 
coroner, it is no wonder that the verdict is generally for the 
heirs, from whom a gratuity is seldom wanting.” Though 
we cannot suppose that this is often the case, it may have 
some influence; but those of the jury who regard their 
oaths, will not be influenecd by this, and when they ar® 
forsworn, their perjury must arise from misplaced compas- 
S10n, 


SIR ISAAC NEWTON. 


ONE of Sir Isaac’s philosophical friends abroad having 
sent him a curious prism, it was seized by the officers of 
the Custom House. Sir Isaac laying claim to it, was asked 
by the officers, what the value of the glass was, that they 
night accordingly regulate the duty. The great Newton, 
whose business was more with the universe than with 
draw-backs, and who rated the prism according to his own 
idea of its use and excellence, answered, “That the value 
was so great, that he could not ascertain it.” Being again 
pressed to sct some fixed estimate upon it, he persisted in 
in his reply, “ That he could not say what it was worth, 
for the value was inestimable.” The honest Custom House 
oflicers accordingly took him at his word, and made him 
pay a most exorbitant duty for the prism, which he might 
have taken away upon only paying a rate according to the 
weight of the glass. 
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THE POWER OF BEAUTY. 


A COLONEL having a suit with a merchant, solicited a 
countess, remarkable for her beauty, to interest the judge 
in his behalfi The merchant was in the judge’s closet 
when the countess requested an audience in the anti- 
chamber: the magistrate immediately attended her; her 
eyes, her voice, her charms, pleaded so forcibly in the 
colonel’s behalf, that the judge was lost in the man, and 
he promised that his influence should gain the cause. On 
re-entering his closet he found the merchant in despair,— 
“T have seen her,” cried the poor man,—“ I have seen her; 
ah, how beautiful she is! my suit is lost !”"—* Put yourself 
in my place,” replied the judge ; “ how could I refuse what 
she asked of me?”—saying this, he took from his purse a 
hundred pistoles, (the disputed sum) and presented them 
to the merchant. The countess heard of this, and as she 
was scrupulously virtuous, and feared to lie under an 
vbligation, immediately sent the magistrate a hundred pis- 


wiles, The colonel as galant as the countess was scrupu- 
lous, restored to her the disputed sum. 
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THE BUSY BODY. 

ON looking over one of the former numbers of this 
work, I observed a question which attracted my particular 
notice, as a subject of great importance to the younger part 
of my own sex, and affording ample room both for dis- 
cussion and admonition, The question was this, “ Is it 
prudent to fourm any tender connection with a person, 
whom circumstances will not allow to marry, till perhaps @ 
remote and uncertain period ?” 

To this, the answer must undoubtedly be given in the 
negative, and, as far as the prudence of the parties is im- 
plicated, the answer is just; but it sometimes happens 


that the most prudent intentions are frustrated by casualties, 
VOL. IX.——N. 6. E Ez 
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and overthrown by the impetuosity of the passions, and 
parents in general, may attribute to their own iijudicious 
management all the evils which arise from an improper 
attachment. In the arrangement of social parties, the 
young and the aged of different families assemble together, 
the difference of years occasions the choice of different 
atinusements, the old folks sit down to cards, and the young 
ones Civert themselves with frolicsome pastimes and inno- 
cent hilarity. Soon after this the parents lay their wise 
heads together to a game of match-making, protesting that 
“Thomas and Susan will certainly come together,” and 
that it is plain to perceive “ Frederick and Mary have 
already a sneaking liking for each other.” These hints 
naturally put ideas in the heads of the young people, 
which in all probability would never have entered them 
else. A sort of childish affection is thus rooted in their 
tender minds, before either have any plan or prospect for 
their future establishment; it “ grows with their growth, 
aml strengthens with their strength.” The parents at 
length perceiving the glowing embers kindled into a flame, 
again lay their heads together to consider the best method 
of extinguishing it, and very gravely lecture Susan or Mary 
on the imprudence of carrying on any acquaintance of a 
particular kind with a young man who has no present 
means of maintaining a wife, and who must for many 
years apply himself to some particular business or pro- 
fession, before he can, or ouglit to think of marrying. If 
things proceed to extremities, the young people are com- 
manided to see each other no more, and this prohibition 
naturally awakens the feelings of nature, and makes them 
the more impatient of controul, The obstinacy and un- 
dutifulness of children iy then the parents’ theme, and the 
offending lovers are perhaps hanished the paternal roof, 
and condemned to all the horrors of indigence, because 
their prudence at sixteen, was not equal to the task of 
resisting those temptations which were set before them by 
their less prudent parents of sixty. 

But in censuring this ridiculous system of match- 
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making, it is far from my intention to place the judgment 
or authority of parents in a disrespectful point of view: 
it young people clandestinely form connections, and persist 
in rejecting the admonitions of their friends, we may 
surely give such conduct a harsher name than imprudence. 
A mind regulated by virtue and good sense, can always 
keep the passions in due controul, and I would as readily 
credit a person who might tell me that they could not 
resist the inclination to take away the life of another, as 
that they could not resolve to conquer an impulse which 
they are certain must involve themselves in misery. Ata 
particular age, the mind is stored with a degree of enthi- 
siasm, which, though not unamiable in itself, too frequently 
lays the foundation of much future unhappiness; but years 
and experience disperse the chimera of imagination; our 
dearest connections are dissolved by fate, death deprives us 
of parents, children, husband, friend, and breaks every 
tender tie; yet we survive the shock, and by the exertion 
of reason overcome sorrows which in imagination appear 
overwhelming: the same reason would, if brought into 
exercise, enable us to conquer a first impression; the 
same constancy which in some situations is meritorious, 
in others borders upon madness; even the object beloved, 
may by subsequent neglect or unkindness sever those 
links which we believe rivetted for ever—love, like other 
passions, is fed by indulgence, rendered furious by oppo- 
sition, and is only to be extinguished by resolution or 
despair. Like disorders of the bady, the first symptoms 
should be cautiously attended to, and it is then possible by 
proper treatment to effect a speedy and permanent cure; 
but if once it is suffered to take deep root, it spreads 
rapidly, and seldom fails to undermine the whole consti- 
tution. The infection is sometimes taken at the eyes, at 
others it enters the ears; but when it is communicated to 
the lips, it is generally most dangerous. Still, however, it 
is some time before it affects the heart in any material 
degree, and it is during this interval that various sorts of 
remedies may be tried with the greatest probability of 
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success. In the first stage of this disorder, absence, close 
application to any particular pursuit, the society of discreet 
elderly people, and reading of a serious and moral kind 
will generally prove an efficacious mode of eradicating the 
dangerous symptoms of a growing passion; but if it has 
unfortunately made too rapid a progress, still greater 
exertions must be made: to this end reason must be called 
in, and will generally be found the best physician ; and as 
marriage is the remedy most desired by the patient, it will 
be necessary to examine how far such an indulgence will 
be conducive to the restoration of peace and tranquillity. 
On this occasion, the following questions must naturally 
occur :;-—“ Is the object amiable?”—*“ Perfectiy so, in my 
opinion.” It must, however, be noticed that the disorder 
is always attended with a degree of blindness, which, when 
obstinate, aggravates the danger.—“ Is the ohject addicted 
to wo particular vice or failing ?"—“ None, that I could not 
bear with.”——“ Are there no pecuniary difficulties to ob- 
struct your prospects?”—“JT am neither ambitious nor 
mercenary; I should be happy even in poverty.” 

These are the answers of a distempered imagination ; 
but reason is not to be deceived, and this will be his argu- 
ment:—The ohject you have fixed your desires upon is a 
mortal, and not exempt from human frailties ; like yourself 
he is young, inconsiderate, and inexperienced in adversity— 
he is possessed of many agreeable qualities, and perhaps 
regard fur you may make him the more careful in con- 
cealing his faults: these will at some future period appear, 
and perhaps, prove greater than you imagine; even where 
there is no vice, we are not exempt from calamity; you 
have now but one evil to struggle with, which is in a great 
measure imaginary, and may be subdued by your own 
vigorous exertions; but the state you wouk) rush into is 
replete with misfortunes, which foresight cannot avoid, 
nor your own efforts amend: unkinduess may blight all 
your prospects of felicity, infidelity may fix tortures in your 
heart, and poverty may not only oppress yourself, but give 
additional pangs, by involving those whom natural affection 

















appear in double horrors the more numerous the ties are 
which attach you to this earth. By overcoming your 
present inclinations, you have but one struggle to make; 
by yielding to it, vou involve yourself in perils, from which 
no struggles can hereafter extricate you. This argument 


may be a successful antidote against the indulgence of 


imprudent desires, but as example is frequently more 
serviceable than precept, I will conclude my observations 
with a tale, from which, I trust, my young readers will 
draw an inference advantageous to themselves. 

Fmily Marchmont was the daughter of reputable but 
not opulent parents, in ————. She had been brought up 
in the country, until the age of twelve or thirteen, when 
having the misfortune to lose her parents, who, from the 
embarrassment of their circumstances were unable to make 
any provision for her, she was received under the pro- 
tection of her sister, who was married and residetl in 
Loudon. Mr. and Mrs, Anstruther, though not affluent, 
were in easy circumstances, and having as yet no children 
of their own, considered the society of Emily an agreeable 
acquisition. They took some pains with her education, 
and kuowing that the course of a few years might bring a 
young family round them, which would have the first 
claim on their regard and property, they deemed it prudent 
that Emily should learn a business, by which, if occasion 
required, she might be enabled to earn a respectable 
maintenance, assisted by what it might be in their power 
to do for her. Emily cheerfully complied with their 
wishes, and remained happy and contented under their 
roof until she attained her sixteenth year, when a young 
man, nearly related to Mr. Anstruther, returned from sea, 
and as usual made his relation’s house his home while he 
was on shore. Charles Ieseltine had been just promoted 
to the rank of a lieutenant, was like Emily an orphan, and 
about the age of twenty-two; his person was more inter. 
esting than handsome, and his manners distinguished by 
EE? 
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an open frankness and agreeable good humour which 
usually characterizes an English sailor. He had, however, 
the air and address of a gentleman, and an honest and 
affectionate heart; he was not without faults, yet they were 
chiefly faults incidental to his age and situation in life: 
liberal almost to extravagance, versatile almost to capri- 
ciousness, and impetuous in a very high degree; yet these 
failings were tempered with so many good and agreeable 
qualities, that they rather served to mark his character with 
variety, than stamp it with disgrace. Mr. Anstruther and 
his wife regarded him with extreme partiality, and their 
encomiums in a great measure served to prepossess Emily 
in his favour, even before she had seen him. Intimacy 
soon strengthened this prepossession into a warmer feeling, 
which was encouraged by the famijiarity which their rela- 
tionship allowed. 

Heseltine had hitherto amused himself with occasional 
gallantries, but had never formed any serious attachment ; 
the profession in which he was engaged afforded him no 
leisure for tender attachments, but the unassuming and 
sisterly kindness of Emily attracted his notice, and upon a 
further acquaintance, he formed such a favourable opinion 
of her disposition, as made him give her a preference over 
all he had seen; his situation in life was too precarious for 
him to enter into any matrimonial engagement, and he 
therefore both prudently and honourably forbore from 
making or claiming any promises which could at a future 
period affect his honour or her peace of mind, and he 
returned to his ship, without any one suspecting the real 
state of his mind. 

After a twelve-month’s absence he again returned ; his 
sentiments were still the same, but his hopes of promotion 
were apparently nearer completion, and he no longer con- 
sidered silence necessary. Mr. and Mrs. Anstruther, who 
were not long ignorant of Emily’s secret thoughts, beheld 
his return with mingled pleasure and apprehension; had 
his situation in life permitted an advantageous establish- 
ment, such an union would have been most agreeable to 
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their wishes; but convinced that Charles was neither by 
habit nor inclination calculated for any other sphere of 
life than the hazardous one in which he then moved; 
they deemed it the height of imprudence to encourage views 
which could terminate only to the disadvantage of both 
parties, and deeply regretted that they had in the beginning 
permitted an intimacy, of which they might have foreseen 
the consequences. The mischief was however done, and 
without harshness and apparent injustice, it was too late 
to retract; trusting therefore to the good disposition of 
Emily, and the strict principles of integrity which had 
hitherto regulated the conduct of Heseltine, they suffered 
them to continue the intimacy without any other pre- 
caution than occasional hints on the imprudence of early 
marriages, and the dangers to which those were exposing 
themselves who rashly entered on that state without cer- 
tain means of future provision. These hints did not pass 
unnoticed by the young people, but instead of it having 
the desired effect, it only rendered them more cautious of 
betraying themselves, in the apprehension that their 
attachment was disapproved, and would be finally dis- 
couraged, 

As the period of separation approached, Heseltine yielding 
to his natural impetuosity, and sanguine in his hope of a 
preferment which would materially augment his income, 
prevailed on Emily to consent to a private marriage, can- 
didly acquainting her how much he could spare for her 
maintenance, and assuring her that a short time would 
enable him to support her in that independance which was 
his first wish. Emily was too disinterested to admit of 
doubt or dissatisfaction ; and trusting to the affection of her 
sister for furgiveness, and the honour of Heseltine for pro- 
tection, should the former be denied, she gave him her hand 
who already possessed her heart. 

As they had hoped, Mr. and Mrs. Anstruther were more 
concerned than incensed at this rash step; their greater 
knowledge of the world enabled them to foresee difficulties 
vf which the young couple had no idea: but advice was 
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now too late, and remonstrance would but wear the aspect 
of unkindness. 

Obeying the first impulse of affection, not unmixed with 
pride, Heseltine insisted on his wife’s relinquishing her 
business, and as the limited allowance he could at that 
time set apart for his wife would not admit of a convenient 
establishment, he gladly availed himself of the proposal 
made by Mr. Anstruther, that Emily should still remain 
with them. ‘This being arranged to their mutual satisfac- 
tion, Heseltine parted from his wife with the most sincere 
amd tender regret, and again returned to his duty. 

The tide of happiness in the heart of Emily had now 
risen to its height: but its ebb was to be marked with 
auxicty and disappoiptment. Every blast of wind was a 
source of disappointment; every morning’s post was ex- 
pected with perturbation and eagerness. Heseltine wrote 
punctually; but to the trembling apprehensions of E:ily, 
the smallest diminution of ardour appeared like coldness, 
und she never read of his touching at auy port, without 
teeling a secret alarm that he might have secn some 
more attractive female, on whose account he might regret 
Lis union with her. Thus was her highest felicity damped 
hy her own sensibility, and agonizing fears substituted for 
security and comfort. The absence of Heseltine was this 
time of short duration: he returned cheerful, happy, and 
faithtul! Emily forgot all her alarms, and listened to the 
delusions of hope, which promised continued felicity. 
Short-sighted Emily! your troubles were as yet but ima- 
ginary; soon will reality present a scene of woe, which for 
ever obscures all those visionary prospects. The affairs of 
Mr. Anstruther having suffered a temporary derangement, 
aod a lucrative establishment offering in the East Indies, 
he came to a resolution of accepting it, and his wife wil- 
lingly consented to accompany him. This occurred soon 
after the departure of Heseltine; and Emily, unwilling to 
relinquish the frequent opportunities of seeing him, which 
her residence in London afforded, besides the hazard of 
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such a Jong voyage in her peculiar situation, rendered it 
impossible for her to join them: she therefore judged it 
expedient to take a Jodging for herself, in which her sister 
took care to see her comfortably settled betore she quitted 
England. The separation was painful on all sides; but 
Emily looked forward to maternal pleasures as a solace, 
and busied herself in preparations for an event which she 
tondly hoped would augment her happiness. The ex- 
pences incidental to her situation augmented beyond her 
calculation, and as Heseltine was appointed to a distant 
station, her remittances were less punctual, The birth of 
a female child afforded Emily extreme delight, and she re- 
covered to perform her maternal duties with assiduity 
and satisfaction; but just at this particular crisis, a new 
subject of alarm presented itself. Several of her letters to 
Hescltine remained unanswered, and she began to torment 
herself wiih fresh alarms: at length she received a letter 
from him; but what was her astonishment and indignation, 
on finding that Charles, ignorant of domestic concerns 
and the concomitant expenditures, accused her of extrava- 
gance, and begged her to be more economical, as his in- 
come was insufficient for her maintendnce, For some mos 
ments her resentment was equal to her grief; but affection 
finds ready excuses fora beloved object, and she satisfied 
herself with the idea, that as his inexperience rendered it 
impossible for him to judge how prudently she had mae 
naged while she had contrived to subsist seven months 
upon thirty pounds, she satished herself that at his return 
he would be convinced how much he had wronged her in 
deeming her extravagant. She once thought of again re- 
suming her business; but the care her child required ren- 
dered that plan impracticable, and she at last came to a 
resolution of discharging her servant and doing the neces- 
sary offices herselt, as the readiest method of reducing her 
expences. This she accordingly did, and wrote her hus- 
band word of it; in the course of three weeks he answered 
it, and approved the measure, This seeming indifference 
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tu her comfort and convenience gave a fresh pang to the 
heart of Emily. Her spirits sunk, and being wholly unae- 
customed to any fatiguing exertions, she found herself 
generally weak and exhausted by the occupations of the 
day. ‘To complete her misfurtunc, her child sickened of the 
measles at a time when she had but a couple of guineas in 
the house. Determined nut to incur any unnecessary ex- 
pences, she watched by her child night and day, till at 
length the disorder taking an alarming turn, she was so 
completely worn out with anxiety and fatigue, as to be 
obliged to send fora nurse. Thus situated, she found it 
impossible to go on witheut a farther supply, and applied 
tu the agent for an advance, but was refused, on the plea 
that Lieutenant Heseltine was already two hundred pounds 
in arrears tothem. This intelligence was overwhelming to 
Emily. The distance her sister was at rendered it impos- 
sible for a supply to reach her in time for the present exi- 
gence; neither could she endure the thought of troubling 
them with distresses which she had brought on herself. 
Alone and friendless, she could expect no credit, and want 
with all its horrors stared her in the face. She feared to 
write to Heseltine, and determined to struggle against her 
misfortunes as long as she possibly could, ‘The loss of her 
child completed the misery which surrounded her, and for 
several weeks she was insensible even of her misfortunes, 
During her illness the mercenary wretches plundered her 
of every thing valuable, under the pretence of providing 
her with proper nourishment; and a letter, which arrived 
from her husband, was returned, because the unfeeling 
landlady refused to pay the postage. When Emily ree 
turned to a consciousness of her melancholy situation, she 
found herself in a state of wretehedness which rendered 
existence burdeusome. Destitute of money and cluaths, 
abandoned by society, and neglected by her husband; yet, 
even under this complicated train of evils, her fortitude 
did not wholly desert her. Unable to discharge the debts 
incurred during her illness, she only intreated time, and 
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changed her apartment for a single room in the same 
house, more meaaly furnished, and consequenily less ex- 
pensive. As soon as her strength would permit, she made 
every exertion to procure some needlework, and was so 
fortunate as to succeed. Her mind thus employed, she 
gradually recovered her health aud comparative tranquillity 
of mind, when her peace of mind was completely de- 
stroyed by intelligence which reached her by the public 
prints, that her husband had fallen a victim to the yellow 
fever. All his former unkindness was now attributed to 
ill health; she felt all her tenderness revived, and yielded 
to the most heart-reading sorrow, until she was whdlly 
incapable of making any farther exertions for her own 
support. Sickness and sorrow gradually reduced her to 
a most pitiable state, and a rapid consumption terminated 
at once her difficulties and sufferings. 

Let us now pursue the steps of Heseltine. He had loved 
his wife with an ardent affection ; but the situation for dis- 
sipation in which fortune had since thrown him, and the 
improper example of licentious companions, had blunted 
those delicate feelings which could alone teach hia to 
conduct himself with fidelity and tenderness towards an, 
absent wife. Naturally prone to extravagance, he kuew 
not how to curb his accustomed indulgence of his own ca- 
prices, and the additional expences which his marriage 
had brought on, seemed to him both burdensome and un- 
necessary. Yielding to the petulance of the moment, he 
wrote the letter which gave Emily so much uneasiness, 
and considered her answer, and description of her embar- 
rassments, as mere commone-place excuses ; for those who 
have never laboured under any pecuniary difficulties them- 
selves, are apt to think lightly of evils which they do not feel, 
Engaged in a routine of pleasure when on shore, his re- 
gard for his wife gradually weakened, and in a moment of 
caprice he resolved to write her no more, but surprise her 
by. his unexpected return. It was about this time that a 
young Officer of the same name died at Jamaica. Hesel- 
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tine did not give the circumstance a thought, but amused 
himself with the idea of surprising his wife and embracing 
his infant; for although thoughtless and dissipated, the 
feclings of nature were not extinct in his bosom. In 
short, he returned to England, sought out the residence of 
his wife, and experienced a shock which no language can 
describe, at hearing that one grave contained the hapless 
Emily and her lovely babe: an account that was rendered 
still more agonizing, when he was informed, that his own 
neglect, and absolute want, had been the occasion of a 
misfortune he could never cease to deplore. Distracted 
and heart-broken, he quitted the house, repaired to the 
grave of his unfortunate wife, over which he breathed all 
the anguish of a self-accusing heart, and in a moment 
of phrenzy rashly terminated his own existence with a 
pistol. 

It is possible that there are not many instances in which 
an imprudent marriage is attended with such a dreadful 
catastrophe; but there are few, who, from indiscreet connec- 
tions, do not sooner or later find themselves involved 
im difficulties, and overwhelmed with misfortunes, which; 
patience and the exertion of reason might at first have 


averted. 
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(Continued from page 29+.) 


SOMERVILLE was highly amused with the variety 
which presented itself on all sides, and wrote his precep- 
tor minute and amusing details of all the pleasures in 
which he engaged; but very cautiously avoided any parti- 
eular mention of his meeting with Miss Cleveland and her 
fair companion. The first time he saw them after their 
meeting on the cliff, was at one of the libraries, where 
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Miss Cleveland, with all the airs of a woman of fashion, 
strutted about, talked loud, and made satirical observations 
on all the females present who happened to have more beauty 
or less assurance than herself. Somerville eagerly joined 
the ladies, who were deserted by Cleveland for the soc‘ety 
of some inebriated officers, and finding that he was very cor- 
dially received, he remained by their side, chusing numbers 
iu the one-card loo for Miss Cleveland; and as he chanced 
to be successful, he pressed Emma to accept his services in 
the same way. This she begged to decline: and Miss 
Cleveland, a little nettled that his attention should for a 
moment be diverted from herself, rather pointedly ex- 
claimed, “ Dear sir! do not tempt her. She has no mo- 
ney to throw away upon such baubles; I protest I have 
lost half-a-guinea already, and that would be a serious loss 
for her.” Emma coloured, but made no reply ; and So- 
merville, aggravated by such a rude sarcasm, turned from 
her, biting his lips with vexation. A very elegant draw- 
ing-desk was just then put up, and Somerville, forgetting 
his displeasure, said, “ 1 hope I shall not incur some cf 
your prudent admonition, Miss Cleveland, if I venture a 
trifle?” “ Oh, certainly not,” replied the lady, smiling 
graciously: “ [ have no authority over you.” “ Nor ever 
shall,” thought Somerville, as he selected three numbers, 
Again he was fortunate, and won the prize. “ It is a most 
beautiful desk,” observed Miss Cleveland, inspecting it 
eagerly, not without a hope that be would present it to 
her. “It is pretty enough,” returned Somerville; “ but I 
am no artist, therelore it would he an useless appendage, 
Perhaps vou draw, Miss Emma?” “ Yes,” said Miss 
Cleveland, “she has a decent taste, and I have taken 
some pains with her, that she may help me to finish; for I 
get svon tired of a subject, and she has the patience of 
Job. Apropos, you have not visited us yet; that is all 
owing to my brother's negligence. I want to shew you 
some beantitul little sketches. Here, Hal,” beckoning to 
her brother; come this way, do.” While Hal was making 
VOL. IX.—N. 8, FF 
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his way through the genteel croud, which he did with very 
little ceremony, Somerville entreated Emma to accept the 
desk in such pressing, yet respectful terms, that Emma 
fuund it impossible to refuse; but hesitatingly said, “1 
am much obliged to you, sir, and only fear Miss Cleve- 
land will be displeased.” Somerville was prevented from 
making any observation on this hint by Miss Cleveland 
and her brother advancing towards him. The latter ac- 
costed him in an easy, familiar way, and eyed him from 
head to fuot with well-bred nonchalance. “ Shall be happy 
to see you at our house, sir. How plaguy shy you ure. 
Curse me, but I quite forgot the pheasant ; equally obliged 
to you, though. Sissy says I am a rude bear, but it is my 
way. Will you join us at billiards?” Somerville begged 
tu be excused, but promised to call on him soon. “ Shall 
you be at the Castle ball to-morrow evening?” asked Miss 
Somerville; ‘ Hal and are going.” “I believe I shull,” 
returned Somerville; for he determined to lose no opportu- 
nity of seeing Emma, as he already imagined he had dis- 
covered in her some of those amiable qualities which he so 
highly prized. The next evening, elated with hope, he 
repaired to the Castle accompanied by Mr. Nettletop, who 
being well acquainted both with the inhabitants and 
visitors of the place, was an entertaining and useful com- 
panion. The impatience of Somerville made him above 
an hour too early, and he sauntered about in a vague, list- 
less manner till the Cleveland party made their appearance ; 
but his vexation was extreme when he perceived that 
Emma was not among them. After the first salutations 
and compliments were exchanged, Somerville could not re- 
press his anxiety, but in a low voice enquired of Miss 
Cleveland if her friend was ill. She turned to him with a 
stare of surprise, her mouth open, and her eyes half shut. 
“ La! I protest now I cannot tell who you mean, I have so 
many friends.” “I really do not know the lady’s name, 
you call her Emma.” Miss Cleveland burst into such a 
loud laugh, that she drew the immediate notice of all 
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in the room. “ Lord bless your silly soul! why did you 
not know, that Emma is only my servant; that is to say, 
an humble companion.” The cheeks of Somerville now 
glowed like scarlet: a something like pride and shame rose 
at the moment; not that the knowledge of Emma’s humble 
situation lessened his admiration of her, or rendered her 
an object of even imaginary disrespect; but he felt con- 
founded, that one so apparently unfeeling, so malicious, 
and so satirical as Miss Cleveland, should have had any 
opportunity of developing his sentiments. The lady, how- 
ever, was not so quick sighted as he apprehended. Na- 
tural vanity induced her to think herself the principal 
object of admiration, and she now concluded, that all his 
politeness to Emma arose from his error in considering her 
her friend and equal in birth and fortune. Thus satisfied 
in her own mind that she had completely removed the 
mistake, and should reign unrivalled in his estimation, 
she played off a thousand airs and graces to captivate him. 
Somerville was insensible to all; but deeming it policy to 
keep in her favour, and policy in love being justifiable, he 
solicited her hand for the evening, in the course of which, 
for want of something to say, he complimented her on the 
elegant taste of her dress, which was white crape, embroi- 
dered with flowers in all the rich tints of nature. “ I 
think it is beautiful, I own,” said Miss Cleveland: “ it is 
entirely ny own idea; Madame Lacon arranged the dra- 
pery, and I was much afraid it would not be ready, though 
Emma has sat up two whole nights to finish the einbroi- 
dery.” “ Execrable selfishness !” thought Somerville, who 
was filled with indignation that the delicate Emma should 
be compelled to waste her taste and talents upon such a 
person. He no more resumed his spirits that evening, but 
pleading a sudden and violent head-ach, retired at an early 
hour, after accepting an invitation to dine with Cleveland 
on the following day. 

When they lett the Castle, Nettletop enquired of Somer- 
ville how long he had been acquainted with the Cleve- 
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lands, and Somerville frankly communicated the whole 
truth. “ I would advise you to be careful how you torm 
ab intimacy with hun,” said Nettletop; “ for although 
@ young man of fortune, and, as times go, respectable con- 
nections, he is a gambler and a libertine. Lis father was 
a banker, and Jeft him a handsome fortune; the girl is 
also amply provided for, and will have about fifteen thou- 
sand pounds when she comes of age. She is under the 
guardianship of her brother, and an old citizen, who has 
not the most cordial regard for her, but takes good care of 
her money, which would else be soon squandered by ier 
thoughtless brother, with whom she chuses to reside, as 
shecan hy that means have more opportunity to indulge 
her natural love of gaicty and dissipauvn.” Somerville 
thanked his old friend for his caution, and assured him 
that he would not entangle himself with Cleveland, nor 
suffer him to draw him into any improper courses, 

The next day Somerville was punctual to his appoint- 
ment. Emma did not dine with them, which was another 
mortification to our hero; but as he learnt that she usually 
made tea, he took care that no persuasions of Cleveland 
should keep him from the drawing-room, or reduce him ta 
a situation unfit to appear before the ladies. Cleveland, how- 
ever, was not so fastidious, but swallowed bumper after 
bumper, until he was pretty far gone, aud then staggered up 
stairs, threw himself into a chair by the side of Emma, and 
gave rather a rough token of his admiration, by pinching 
her elbow until she cried out with pain and resentment, - 
Somerville was too prudent to interpose, but his eyes 
flashed fire; and Miss Cleveland peevishly exclaimed, “ La, 
brother, how can you be so ridiculous? I declare 1 will 
have no more romping; you tear the girl’s things to pieces 
—I wonder you don’t know yourself better.” “ Hold your 
tongue, Louisa,” cried Cleveland, morosely; “ you are too 
flippant—Please to recollect, that I am your guardian.” 
“ And do you please to recollect, sir, that I am your sister, 
aud independent.” Cleveland muttered something be 
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tween his teeth, and Emma drew her chair further from 
him. 

Immediately after tea she retired, and Louisa followed 
her out of the room. In about a quartet of an hour she re- 
turned, her features were full of anger, and turning to her 
brother, she said, “ I wish you would have done with your 
nonsensical tricks, you know what a finical thing Emma 
is, there she has been fainting and crying ever since, and 
protests she will leave the house and not stay to be in 
sulted.” Cleveland gave a loud whistle. “ Whe the devil 
cares for her whims, let her go.” “ I care,” teplied Miss 
Cleveland, “ you know she is very useful to me, or I should 
not have kept her so long, with her stuff and sentimental 
vant.” “ You should not set her to read so many novels 
then,” returned Cleveland, laughing. 

Somerville sat as if upon thorns during this amusing dia- 
logue: he would have given the world to have spoken to 
Emma, but finding it would be impracticable that night, he 
hastened his departure, determining to take the earliest op- 
portunity of having some conversation with her concerning 
her situation with Miss Cleveland, which he could easily 
imagine was most, irksome to any female of delicacy or 
feeling. Although Somerville had, in the first instance, been 
silent concerning his chance interview with Miss Cleveland 
and Emma, he was by nature too ingenuous to have entire 
reserves with his mother; he therefore frankly communi- 
cated to her the whole of the adventure, and his subsequent 
intimacy with them, expressing at the same time his in- 
tention of discontinuing the acquaintance; still, however, 
he dwelt but lightly on his admiration of Emma, and 
merely mentioned her as an amiable and accomplished 
young person unhappily dependant upon the caprices of 
a haughty coquettish girl. His mother listened to his ac- 
eount with good humoured attention, and when he had 
finished, said, “ I should like to see this Emma; nry 
it health and seclusion from company would render a 
female companion, such as by your account I take her te 
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be, very desirable; but, perhaps, the wish is too selfish, I 
could hardly expect a girl of her age coukl devote her- 
self to an old woman, and a valetudinarian.” “ I own I 
think she would accept it with pleasure,” said Somerville, 
secret hope and joy sparkling in his eyes; “ but how 
could we propose such a thing: I am certain that she is not 
well treated by Miss Cleveland, and she has too much mo- 
desty to be comfortable in a situation where she is exposed 
to the licentious freedoms of a libertine.” “ If that is the 
case,” replied Lady Somerville, “ it would be dotng the 
poor a a service to rescue her from temptation and dan- 
ger. Suppose I write a note, and request her to call on 
me?” “ Doso, my dear mother,” cried Somerville, in 
high exultation. Lady Somerville immediately penned a 
few lines, which Charles resolved himself to deliver, and 
putting it in his pocket, hastened to the house of Mr. 
Cleveland. Louisa was engaged with her music master, 
and Emma sat in the adjoining parlour, the door of which 
was thrown open: she was busily engaged with her work, 
and when she rose, at Somerville’s entrance, he perceived 
that she had been in tears: after chatting a few minutes 
with Miss Cleveland, Somerville took a chair near the 
work table, and fearful of the lesson being ended before he 
had completed his errand, be slipped the note into Emma’s 
work basket: she instantly perceived the action, and snatch- 
ing it out, presented it to him, saying, in a low voice, 
“ Excuse me, Sir, my situation admits not of my receiving 
letters trom gentlemen.” “ You are wrong,” eagerly re- 
joined Somerville, “ f would not effer you an insult for the 
world. Itis trom my mother; read it, I entreat you, it is 
of importance.”—Miss Cleveland at that moment dismis- 
sed her music master. Somerville put his finger to his lips 
in token of silence, and Emma, with a look of doubt and 
surprise, concealed the letter. An hour was passed in com- 
mon-place chat, after which Somerville departed, and 
waited with extreme anxiety to know the success of his em- 
bassy. In the course of the evening a note was delivered to 
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Lady Somerville, which after reading she randed to her 
son; the contents were these : 

“ Lady Somerville’s condescending note was received this 
morning from the hands of Mr. Somerville. Emma Hayes 
will have an opportunity of availing herself of the invita- 
tion she was honoured with to-morrow morning, and will 
be happy to wait upon her ladyship.” 

“ Cliff-house, Sept. 16.” 

Somerville determined not to be out of the way if he 
eould avoid it, and accordingly the next morning, instead of 
taking his usual ride, pleaded the doubtful appearance of 
the weather, and taking up a volume, begged permission to 
read to Lady Soinerville, a request which she always com- 
plied with willingly. Charles, however, was not deeply in- 
terested by the subject, but frequently stole a glance cut of 
the window, until he perceived the object of his secret me- 
ditations approaching the house, when torgetful of all eti- 
quette, he hurried out of the roum, to meet and introduce 
her to his mother. 

( To be continued. ) 





THE BANKS OF THE DARY-. 


Continued from page C76. 


LETTER VI. 
Matilda Fitzauban to Edward Fitzauban, Esq. 


Dartmouth. 
YOU will see by the date of this, my dear brother, that 
we have at length reached the place of our destination. 
Our separation from the kind Aubreys was the first un- 
pleasant sensation I have experienced since I bade you 
furewell, There is a something so impressive and engag- 
ing in the manner of the old lady, that I feel the most cur- 
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dial friendship for, and shall be happy, if you have no ob- 
jection, to avail myself of her kind invitation to pass a few 
weeks with her as I return; Agnes, I believe, has an idea 
that she has made an impression on the heart of Perci- 
val, but of this I cannot speak decisively; he certainly 
paid her particular attention, but as a well bred man he 
could do no less, especially as it was evident that she took 
pleasure in his assiduities, and is altogether too agreeable a 
girl to be overlooked. She seemed to have lost her usual 
spirits during the remainder of our journey, and Miss 
Montford was not sparing of a few pointed sarcasms. 

As the weather, was remarkably fine, Mr. Montferd pro- 
posed that we should proceed from ‘Totness to Dartmouth 
by water the next day, and accordingly engaged a bvat for 
that purpose. This excursion I found truly delightful, and 
I must confess that my descriptive powers are inadequate 
to the task of describimg the beauties of this enchanting 
river, which, though not wide, is surrounded by such rich 
and picturesque scenery as is scarcely to be met with in 
any partof England. On each side the country gradually 
rises covered with the most luxuriant verdure, and at every 
turning of the river you catch views replete with varied 
beauties. Elegant seats, romantic villages, aud majestic 
hanging woods give endless variety till you reach the har- 
bour where the ocean suddenly opens before you, and with 
Dartmouth on one side, and Kingsware, with its ruined 
castle on the other, forms the most pleasing and magnificent 
spectacle I ever beheld. Dartmouth is but a dirty and ir- 
regularly built town; yet its situation being on the side of 
a hill renders it agreeable, as it affords delightful walks 
and extensive views. The best houses are built on the 
highest ground, and some of them are very handsome; 
Mr. Montford’s is one of these, and the situation is truly 
delightful. Mr. Montford seemed rejoiced to find himself 
at home again, and if he before tormented us with grum- 
bling, he seemed now resolved to turn the tables, and weary 
us with his perpetual praises of the good things he enjoyed 
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in his own house, exclaiming at every mouthful he took 
during dinner, “ Aye, this is something like; this is clean 
aud wholesome: these fowls have only been roasted once ; 
these soals never swam but in the sea: now, Miss Pitzau- 
ban, you shall have aspecimen of Devonshire living.” In 
fact every thing was excellent, and in profusion, but I must 
own I could have disvensed with those praises at his own 
table, although I did ample justice to the gocd cheer set 
betore me. 

In the evening we set out on a stroll, and I was con- 
ducted by Agnes to a place called Seales Wood, a pretty 
shady walk, which the owner with great hospitality leaves 
open tur the public; he has been at considerable expence in 
fitting up various ornamental seats, grotios, a hermitage, 
and a mock fortress, which have a pleasing effect; but the 
improper behaviour of several mischievous intruders has 
occasioned him so much vexation, by destroying and muti- 
lating these different objects, that he became at length 
disheartened, and is now suflering it to remain in a neg- 
lected state, which is certainly to be regretted; the walk 
winds on the margin of the river, and is equally adapted to 
sober contemplation or social enjoyment. Our next walk 
was to the remains of the castle, where I was much gratified 
by a boundless view of the ocean: I climbed the craggy 
eminences, and seating myself on the highest point, to the 
great terror of Agnes, who trembled lest it should moulder 
beneath my weight; for my own part, I was so lost in ad- 
miration that my mind admitted no emotion of fear. In 
the course of our walk I noticed a beautiful little residence, 
fitted up in the most tasteful style, and at one of the win- 
dows caught a glimpse of a female, who I am persuaded is 
the lady of whom | made mention to you when | wrote you 
the particulars of the assembly at Exeter. The arrival of 
some neighbouring visitors calls me from my pen: I will 
resume it the first opportunity. 
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Written a weekafler the preceding. 


I was much surprised a day or two after I had written my 
last, at being informed, that a gentleman wished to speak 
to me. I imagining it might be some friend from town, to 
whose care you had intrusted a letter, I hastened down 
stairs, and to my great astonishment beheld in my visitor 
the gentleman who accompanied the singular character I 
noticed at the assembly. He accosted me very politely, and 
after apologizing for the liberty he was about to take, in- 
timated a wish that I would honor his lady with a visit. 
“ Mrs. Melfort,” said he, “ is quite a recluse, and although 
T endeavour as much as possible to draw her into society, 
she takes so little pleasure in it, that it really does violence 
to her inclination; she noticed you particularly at the as- 
sembly, and her spirits being remarkably weak she yields 
to every sudden prepossession withthe facility of a child, 
in which I make it a pornt te humour her: you must not 
then be offended that she made minute enquiries concerning 
you, and finding that you were coming to this place on a 
visit, has watched for your arrival with anxiety. She was 
at length gratified by seeing you pass, and knowing you to 
be the guest of Mr. Montford, e:itreated me to wait on you, 
and solicit the pleasure of your acquaintance.”—You may 
suppose this preamble surprised me not a little, and fer 
some time I hesitated what reply to make; EF at last told 
him, “ that as I was under Mr. Monttord’s protection, I 
could make no acquaintance exvept with the general friends 
of the family ; but that at his return, for he was then out, 
I would mention it to him, and if it met his approbation I 
would certainty avail myself of hts very tlattering invitation.” 
Mr. Melfort seemed to notice me very attentively while I 
spoke, and seemed quite satisfied with my answer. Still f 
do not know how to act without your advice, as Mr. Mont- 
ford leaves it entirely to myself: let me hear from you by 
return of post, 


Yours ever affectionately, 
MATILDA FITZAUBAN, 
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LETTER VI. 
Edward to Matilda. 


{ approve very much of your caution, my dear Matilda, 
and must acknowledge that I am glad to perceive in you a 
degree of prudent reserve which prevents your being too 
hasty in forming an intimacy with strangers. Young peo- 
ple are in general too apt to run into this error, aud feel- 
ing their self love and vanity gratified, receive the first over- 
tures from connections, perhaps, highly improper and inju- 
rious to their characters. Next to our own reputation, that 
of our acquaintance should be our principal consideration, 
as many a virtuous girl has suffered irreparably, by being 
seen in the company of suspicious or improper characters, 
Mrs. Mellish may be one of this sort; nor is this the only 
danger you have to apprehend; a profligate husband some- 
times makes a tool of his wife for the most nefarious pur- 
poses. It is, therefore, my wish that you listen to no ad- 
vances from either party until report aud observation have 
convinced you, that they are truly respectable and worthy of 
your notice. My darling Adeline quitted me last Tuesday ; 
she is now on the road to Devonshire with our kind friend, 
who I am certain will take maternal care of her. You will 
not fail to let me know the moment she arrives. The se- 
paration was painfulto me; but I think the change may 
prove beneficial to her;—remember me respectfully to Mr, 
Montford and the ladies, and believe me unalterably, your 
affectionate brother, 

EDWARD FITZAUBAN, 





LETTER VII. 
Matilda to Edward. 


Our sweet girl arrived here safe two days ago; she ap- 
peared delighted to see me, and I need not tell you how much 
pleasure tle meeting afforded me: I was greatly shocked at 
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perceiving how greatly three weeks have changed her ap- 
pearance. I have attended to your injunction respecting 
Mrs. Melfort, but | have not been entirely able to avoid a 
certain degree of intimacy, the occasion of which I will 
candidly explain, The day after Adeline’s arrival lL took her 
out for a walk, designing to shew her the hermitage in the 
wood ; we bad not proceeded tar when in one of the alcoves 
I perceived Mrs. Melfort alone reading, she closed the book 
at my approach, and starting up, hastened towards me.-—- 
““ Miss Vitzauban,” said she, in a timid accent, “ Is it my 
misfortune to be avoided by you?” I was a little embar- 
rassed by this address, and made a confused awkward apo. 
logy.—“* L am certain,” said she, “ that is not your own 
fault, you are too young, and too ingenuous to be of a 
suspicious nature; and if the sensibility of your heart an- 
swers to the expression of your features, you will not with- 
hold your compassion from an unfortunate creature of your 
own sex.”—“ Misfortune, madam,” I replied, “ must ever 
claim sympathy and tenderness, especially when it does 
not proceed from guilt.” 

She turned deadly pale as I spoke, and fixing her pierc- 
ing black eyes upon me, she said, “I wish I dare make 
you the confidant of all my sentiments ; | would lay open 
my whole heart to you—perhaps the time is not far distant, 
if one dreaded circumstance occurs you shall know all.”— 
During this dialogue, she seemed very much agitated, and 
had noticed Ade!ine, until the child made some trivial ob- 
servation, which drew the attention of Mrs. Melfort.— 
“ Whose is this lovely child?” she asked, stooping to caress 
her.—“ She is my niece, madam, a brother’s only child.”— 
At these words Mrs. Melfort turned full round, her eyes 
looked wild beyond description, and grasping my hand for- 
cibly, she exclaimcd—* This is a death blow!” and rushed 
trom me with a degree of precipitation, that both astonished 
and alarmed me, Surely she must be deranged—some do- 
mestic calamity perhaps weighs heavy at her heart, and has 
disordered her intellects. It may be the loss of a favourite 
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child, poor creature, indeed I pity her, and would if posst- 
ble afford her consolation—I must not neglect to inform 
you, that we yesterday had the unexpected pleasure of see- 
ing Mr. Aubrey, who is come down to pass the shooting 
season in this neighbourhood, Mr. Montford received him 
with great cordiality, and I believe is not without hopes, 
that he will make proposals for his daughter. I could not 
refrain from questioning Agnes yesterday on the subject, 
and endeavouring to penetrate her real sentiments. “ Why, 
upon my honour, my dear,” said she gaily, “ I have hardly 
consulted my own heart. Aubrey is certainly very attrac- 
tive, and it would, you kuow, be a most eligible match, but 
to let you into a bit of a secret, I have almost promised my 
hand to another.”—This declaration surprised me, and with 
very little importunity I drew from her that a most deserv- 
ing young man, who is now at sea, had engaged her affec- 
tions before he quitted England, but as his situation did 
not then allow of their marrying, the attachment had not 
been made known to Montford, and absence had wrought 
such a change in the sentiments of Agnes, that she cared 
very little whether her admirer ever returned to claim her 
promise. I suspect that ambition has also some share in 
her preference of Percival, and am concerned that the 
happiness uf one so amiable should be placed in such slip- 
pery hands. A coquette is tome a most despicable charac- 
ter, and the knowledge of this trait in the disposition of 
Agnes has very considerably lessened her in my estimation. 
I think Aubrey has perceived something of it; for he does 
not seem in such good spirits as usual, nor does he appear 
0 solicitous to attach himself to her. He is very fastidi- 
ous tn his notions of female decorum and delicacy, and has 
several times expressed himself so pointedly on these sub- 
jects as to draw forth a torrent of ridicule from my lively 
companion. We are now going out for a ride, tlrerefore I 
must conclude my letter abruptly. 
Ever yours tenderly, 
MATILDA FITZAUBAN. 
VOL, IX.—=N. 5, GG 
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THE LITERARY SPY. 


Wieland, a Novel, in 3 Volumes. By C, Brown. pp. 600. 


THIS novel, as the preface informs us, is “ the first of a 
series of performances which the favourable reception of 
this, will induce the writer to publish.” We know not 
what may be its fate in America, where the title tells us it 
was first printed, but we can almost venture to assert, that 
it will not in this country meet with the necessary en- 
couragement. ‘The lovers of translations from the German, 
&c. will here find as much mystery, and as much sen- 
timent as they can wish; but we shall not so far injure 
the maddest of German productions, as to compare them 
with this. For the plot, all that the author perhaps ima- 
gined interesting incidents, are founded upon Ventro- 
location!!! 

The principal characters are the supposed female writer, 
her brother Wieland, Pleyel, and “ the most fatal and 
most potent of mankiad,” Carwin, a condemned murderer 
and robber. 

The novel cf course commences with an introduction to 
the ancestors, &c. of the family, the history of the father, 
and of his mysterious death. 

The Bedlam where all the mad scenes that follow take 
place, is on the Schuylkil, where soon after the death of 
old Wieland, Carwin takes up his abode, In a nocturnal 
ramble, he enters a little temple belonging to Wieland; 
and to save himself from discovery when clandestinely 
reading a letter which lay there, suceessfully uses his 
mysterious oracular powers—this is frequently repeated with 
the same success:—The writer is alarmed by murderers 
near her bed; her cher ami Pleyel made jealous by a feigned 
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coversation which he overhears :—Wieland, already half 
crazed, obeys a voice, which commands him to murder his 
wife—* The voice as it spoke thrilled to his heart,” we give 
it in his own words—* Thy prayers are heard; in proof of 
thy faith render me thy wife! This is the victim I choose ; 
call her hither, and here let her fall.” No sooner said than 
done: he strangled her with his hands. “ The breath of 
heaven that sustained him was then withdrawn, and he 
sunk into a mere man !” “I leaped from the floor—I dashed 
my head against the wall—I uttered screams of horror— 
I panted after torment and pain: eternal fire, and the bick- 
erings of hell, compared with what I felt, were music and 
a bed of roses.”—O pretty! “ From these thoughts I was 
recalled by a ray that was shot into the room: a voice 
spake like that which I before heard:—* Thou hast done 
well; but all is not done—the sacrifice is incomplete—thy 
children must be offered—they must perish with their 
mother!’ Their murder followed of course—and all! 
all this, occasioned by ventrolocution! and, “the most 
potent, the most fatal of mankind,” a murderer, the unde- 
signing cause; but enough, we regret that we have wasted 
any time to read this book, 





Lhe West Indies. By James Montgomery, Author of the 
Wanderer in Switserland. 


WE opened this little volume with the expectation of 
being gratified by its perusal, nor were we disappointed. 
Mr. Monigomery’s poetical character, raised upon his last 
poem, isin no danger of being decreased by the present 
publication, Itis in our opinion raised by the superior 
excellence of the West Indies. The following specimen 
will give our readers a general idea of the poem, 


There is a land, of every land the pride, 
Belov'd by Heaven o’er all the world beside ; 
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Where brighter suns dispense serener light, 
And milder moons emparadise the night ; 

A land of beauty, virtue, valour, trath, 
Time-tutor'd age, and love-exalted youth : 

The wandering mariner, whose eye explores 

The wealthiest isles, the most enchanting shores, 
Views not a realm so beautiful and fair, 

Nor breathes the spirit of a purer air; 

In every clime the magnet of his soul, 

Touch’d by remembrance, trembles to that pole , 
For in this land of Heaven's peculiar grace, 

The heritage of nature's noblest race : 

There is a spot of carth supremely blest, 

A dearer, sweeter spot than all the rest ; 

Where man, creation’s tyrant, cast aside 

His sword and sceptre, pageantry, and pride ; 
While in his soften'd looks benignly biend 

The sire, the son, the husband, father, friend : 
Here woman reigns ; the mother, daughter, wife 
Strews with fresh flowers the narrow way of life . 
In the clear heaven of her delightful eve, 

An angel-guard of loves and graces lie ; 

Around her knees domestic duties meet, 

And fire-side pleasures gambo! at her feet. 
Where shall that land, that spot of earth be found? 
Art thou a man ?-—a patriot ?>—look around ; 
Q, thou shalt find, howe’er thy fuotsteps roam, 
That land thy country, and that spot thy home! 


- > il a al Ll e * > 


And is the Negro outlaw'd from his birth? 
ls he alone a stranger on the earth? 
Is there no shed, whose peeping roof appears 
So lovely that it fills his eyes with tears? 
No land, whose name, in exile heard, will dart 


Ice through his veins and light’ning through his heart? 


Ah! yes; beneath the beams of brighter skies, 
His home amidst his father’s country lies ; there 
With the partner of his soul he shares 
Love-mingied pleasures, tove divided cares— 
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Having given our feeble sutirages, we must carp at & 
few passages. 


Mr. M. says, speaking of the Negro:— 


e Natnre’s outcast child, 
Scorn’d by his brethren ; but his mother’s eye, 
That gazes on him from her warmest sky, 
Sees in his flexile limbs untutor'’d grace, 
Pow’r in his forehead, beauty in his face.” 





page 22. 


Does he mean meptal power ?—If so, let us compare his 
opinion with that of Lavater, who, tho’ sometimes more 
fanciful than solid, is, we think, in this instance correct. 

“The Negroes of Senegal are the best formed, and best 
receive instruction. The Guinea Negroes, (the principal 
victims of the slave trade) are extremely limited in their 
capacities, mavy of them appear to be wholly stupid, and 
have no memory; yet, bounded as is their understanding, 
they have much feeling, have good hearts, and the seeds of 
all virtue.” This, though in favour of them in some 
respects, contradicts the assertion of their possessing great 
intellectual powers. Again on the superiority of the 
Negroes, he has an expression fur which we caanot 
account, 


“« __. Where’er the wide discoveries spread, 
The cane was planted and the native * bled ; 
While nurs'd by fiercer suns, of nobler race, 
The negro toil'd, and perish’d in his place.” 
page 26. 


Why nobler race ?— 

We cannot avoid thinking that the description of one 
suffering under the yellow-fever approaches towards the 
bathos. 











* The natives of the Charibbee Islands, 
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frenzy horrors rack his whirling brain, 
Tremendous pulses throb through every vein ; 
The firm earth shrinks beneath his torture bed, 
The sky in ruins rushes o'er his head ; 
He rolls, he rages in consuming fires, 
Till nature spent, with agony expires. 
page 48. 
The blood of Romans, Saxons, Gauls, and Danes, 
Swell'd the rich fountain of the Briten’s veins ; 
Unmingled streams a warmer life impart, 


Aud quicker pulses to the Negro’s heart. 
page 61. 


What would our agriculturists and cattle breeders say 
to this ?—but be it so; we differ from old Syphax, (we do 
notmean Mr. Montgomery) and give the preference to the 
pretty red and white of our “ pale unripen’d beauties of 
the North.”—Mr. M. says, ‘ God created all his children 
fair,” and we must confess, that we prefer even the cold 
vomplexion of the Venus de Medicis to that of her Hotten- 
tot sister. 

It is so much the custom to be liberal of explanatory 
notes, and, they are necessary enough since the introduction 
of so much black letter lore; that we were surprized Mr. 
M. should give us so few—-but yet these few might have 
been compressed: might not the acknowledgement to Mr. 
Southey have been shortened?—the long note on Las 
Casas, though curious, appears to us unnecessary, and to 
explain 


Nelson's last signal beaming o’er the main.” 


We should think one line one too much—what gentle- 
man, what lady, who wears garters, but has seen embla- 
zoned in blue and gold, that ever-memorable motto ! 

We say this, because we would rather see the pages 
filled with Mr. Montgomery’s poetry, than with extracts 
from others. 

The smaller poems, though perhaps, not,in general equal 
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to those which accompanied the “ Wanderer in Switzer- 
land,” possess much elegance. They still breathe through- 
out the spirit of the “ melancholy Jaques.” To the Harp 
of Sorrow, the Walk in Spring, and Bolehill Trees, we 
give the preference. 

The Mole-hill appears to have been suggested by 
Hamlet's reflection :— 














“ To what base uses may we not return,*&c.” 


Tu the Editor of the Lady's Museum, 


A residence of the greatest part of their lives in a distant 
part of Derbyshire, where a friend or a newspaper are the 
principal sources of information of what passes in the me- 
tropolis, having only served to heighten the curiosity of my 
daughters ; I was induced by their petsuasions to gratify 
it by a journey to London. Since our arrival (about a 
month since) the weather has been such as to suffer us to 
visit few places of amusement. The theatre we made it a 
point to visit, and went there accompanied by a friend, 
who resides in London. You can imagine how much my 
girls were struck with the elegance of the building and 
its decorations. The performance for the night was 
Hamlet: the house was crowded, and the only seats we 
could obtain were near the centre of the lower tier of 
boxes; the other vacant ones were too high to see with 
any advantage. We sat uninterrupted till the admission 
of those who pay half-price; but no sooner did they enter, 
than the uproar was such as entirely to prevent all possi- 
bility of attention to the performance. There being a 
vacancy on the seat behind us, a woman fashionably but 
indecently dressed, and apparently a prostitute, accom- 
panied by another of the same stamp, seated themselves 
there, and were presently followed by some young fellows. 
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The conversation which then passed between them was 
such as no decent person could hear without indignation 
I requested them not to use such: indecent language, but 
was entirely disregarded, or rather they strove to be more 
insulting. My friend remonstrated more warmly, they 
answered in the grossest terms, and being joined and en- 
couraged by some more who joined them, our only way 
to avoid this shameful nuisance was to withdraw from the 
theatre altogether; this we did, but not without much 
mortification, insult, and perhaps danger, as we passed the 
lobby. 

[ have heard the theatre represented as one of the most 
rational sources of amusement; but while it is, as I have 
found it to be, this cannot be true. I expected that the 
opposition made to private boxes would have extended to 
the morality of the theatre in general—I was mistaken. 

It is, no doubt, the duty of some person or persons to 
remedy, as far as in their power, the indecency which I 
have since heard pervades most places of public amuse- 
ment; it is the duty of the managers of them to exclude 
improper persons, and no doubt they use every endeavour to 
do it; and not as some ignorant people say, connive at or 
rather encourage them: they cannot always distinguish 
improper persons. It is almost a proveib to say, as demure 
as a ——- at a christening, and surely they can as easily 
put on grave countenances at the box entrance as at the 
baptismal font: in such a case who can blame the ma- 
nagers or their servants. 

But, Mr. Editor, in default of the managers, is there not 
some power whose duty it is to superintend and remedy 
abuses, which render the theatre no longer a source of 
rational amusement? 


Yours, &c. 
Norfolk Street, Nov. 12. J. Je 
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ANECDOTES. 

WHEN Philip II. of Macedon, caused Herodius the 
Thessalian to be put to death, his widow married Poris, 
an illustrious lord of the /Eviates: by him she had several 
children, but died when they were young. Theoxena her 
sister then married Poris, that she might have the bring- 
ing up of the children, whom she loved as her own. Hear- 
ing of Philtp’s edict for seizing the children of those whom 
he had slaughtered, she formed the horrible resolution of put- 
ting them to death, rather than suffer them to fall into the 
hands of Philip. 

She told her intention to Poris; he was struck with hor- 
rorat the idea, and desired that she would convey them to 
his friends at Athens. They embarked from Thessalonica 
without being discovered, designing to go to Eub@a. The 
wind was contrary, and day break surprised them near the 
shore. An armed vessel was sent out after them with or- 
ders not to return without them. In vain did Poris exhort 
the seamen to exert their utmost; their pursuers gained 
on them. ‘Theoxena was then determined on executing her 
former purpose: setting a cup of poison and a dagger be- 
fore them, “ Now, my children,” said she, “ Death is our 
only refuge, here ave the means of it.”"—What could they 
do? the enemy were at hand, and their mother conjuring 
them to die; the sword or the poison soon dispatched 
them, and they were thrown overboard. Theoxena, 
clasped in her husband’s arm, sprung into the sea, and 
they died together. 








PETER THE GREAT. 

THE Czar, who was skilful in tooth-drawing, exercised 
his dexterity with laughable circumstances on the wife of 
one of his valets-de-chambre, who was a little given to 
gallantry, and whose husband wished to be revenged. 

Peter perceiving the husband sitting in the antichamber 
with a sad and pensive countenance, asked what was 
the cause of his sorrow. “ Nothing, Sire,” answered he, 
“ except that my wife refuses to have a tooth drawn which 
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gives her the most agonising pain.” ‘“ Let me speak to 
her,” replied the Czar, “ aod I warrant I'll cure her.” 

He was immediately conducted by the husband to the 
apartment of the supposed sick person, and made her sit 
duwn, that he might examine her mouth, although she 
protested, that nothing ailed her. “* This is the mischief,” 
said the husband, “ she always pretends not to suffer when 
we wish to give her ease, and resumes her lamentations 
as soon as the physician is gone.” “ Well, well,” said the 
©@zar, “ she shall not suffer long. Do you hold her arms.” 
Then taking out lis instrument, he drew, in spite of her 
cries, the tooth which he judged to be the cause of com- 
plaint, with admirable address and promptitude. 





TERRASSON, 

TERRASSON, member of the Academie Francvis, was 
a very singular character. When deceived by the Missis- 
sipl scheme, he wrote to a friend, that he had now got rid 
of many difliculties in which wealth had involved him, and 
should enjoy the comfort and convenience of living ou 
alittle. <Atthe latter end o1 his lite he totally lost his me- 
mory, and when any question was asked him, he said, 
“ Enquire of Mrs. Luquet, my housekeeper.” When 
the priest, who attended him in his Jast illness, interros 
gated him concerning the sins which he had committed, he 
could get no other answer from him than “ Enquire of 
Mrs. Luquet.” 
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Cabinet of LTushion. 
WITH ELEGANTLY COLOURED PLATES. 


Fig. 1.—A walking dress of black twilled sarsnet; French grey mantle, 


tr mmed with white swansdowa ; ImMpeiral bonnet of white chip; grey gloves; 





biact boors. 
Fig. 2.—A plain black cloth pelisse, buttoned up the front; straw hat, with 
@ black crape flower in front; blaca shoes and gloves 
FULL DREsS. 


Fig. 3.—A black crapo dress, over black sarsnet, made with short sleeves, 


and trimmed with lace; the waist confined with a brilltant band; har 
shionably dressed, black hid gloves and shoes, 
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APOLLONIAN WREATH. 


LINES 
O©CCASIONED BY THE DEATH OF HER ROYAL MIGHNESS THE 


PRINCESS AMELIA, 


wer solenm slumbers thus prophetic steal 
O’er thy shrunk form, and ev'ry motion sea! ? 
Oh! why so calm ?—what awful sleep profound, 
Hangs to thy pallid lip, and wraps thee round ? 
Convulsive tremors quiver on thine eyes— 

Now the dread scene is clos’d !—Amelia dies ! 


Unhappy suff'rer! doom’d thro’ many a year 
To fade with sickness ling’ring as severe. 
But now ’tis o’er, thy wearying griefs are fled, 
And the cold earth now pillows soft thy head: 
Death’s kind oblivion bids thy anguish cease ; 
Hush’d are thy woes, and all is gentle peace! 
Yes, all is peace around thy mould’ring dust, 
But say can faith exalt no loftier trust? 
Is it in vain we fondly cherish here 
The sacred warmth of piety sincere? 
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Say does the sullen grave with stern control, 
In midnight chaos bind the struggling soul? 
Ah, no!—those adamantine chains are riv'n, 
Rnd thy freed spirit lives a saint in Heayn! 





































Then mourn not thou whose dear paternal hand 
Still sways the sceptre of Britannia’s Land; 
For base indifi’rence never rais’d a frown 
To press with heavier pangs the suff’rer down : 
No cold neglect, no chiding voice was there 
To probe each grief, and deepen ev'ry care ; 
Or rudely sting with harsh unfeeling pow'rr 
Thy lov'd Amelia in her dying hour : 

But tender Pity, and Affection mild, 

Shed all their blessings on thy hapless child, 
And softly whisper’d comfert to the last, 
Till nature sank, and ev'ry throb was past! 
Then weep no more, for far beyond the tomb, 
She smiles angelic with immortal bloom! 
Attentive seraphs mark’d her closing sigh, 
And joyful snatch’d her to the blissful sky. 


Oh! theu hast liv'’d thro’ many a circling year, 
Firm to thy trust, and to thy country dear! 
E’en from the op’ning dawn of manhood’ spring, 
Thy people's father as thy people's king ! 

May then kind Mercy deck thy parting hours 
With cloudless sunshine, and Elysian flow’rs ; 
May rosy Hope diffuse with brightest gleam, 

| Wide on thy ev’ning's close her lucid beam. 
And when the transient scenes of life are o’er, 
! When the warm vital spark illumes no more, 
When o’er thy pallid frame slow-gliding creep 
The icy chills of nature's final sleep ; 

Oh! may’st thon wake, by holy saints upborne 
’Mid all the blaze of heav’n’s refulgent morn! 


And, e’er I drop the sadly pensive lay, 
Fain would the muse a humble tribute pay 
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To thee *, who ling'ring o'er Amelia's grief, 
Shar'd in each pang, or minister’d relief ; 
Who left the world, renoune'd each selfish end, 
And prov'd at once the sister and the friend ; 
Who sweetly sooth’d with consolating breath, 
The suff'ring victim on the bed of death, 
Hung o’er her joyless couch with sad delight, 
Cheer'd thro’ the day, and watch’d her thro’ the night,— 
May heav'n reward thee for an act like this, 
And crown the deed with everlasting bliss— 
When death's cold slumbers hover o'er thy head, 
May guardian angels circle round thy bed. 

Nor. 8, 1810. Oscar. 


et eel 
CANSONET. 


LF scorn should seize on Emma's mind, 
When fate has bade me love ; 
Should I be doom'd her hate to find, 
Faithless, though fairest of her kind, 
Like sad Camoens then, resign’d, 
In death my truth I'll prove. 


But ne’er have I deserv’d to be 
The victim of her pow’r; 

Perfection only I could see 

When by her side, on bended knee, 

I saw a smile of hope for me 
Illume the happy hour. 


Still then, sweet Hope, of angel-mien! 
Bestow thy balmy rest ; 
Thy smile makes bright woe’s blackest scene, 
And sorrow dares not intervene, 
If thy fair offspring are but seen 
The inmates of the breast! 
I. mM. L. 
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* The Princess Mary, whose affectionate attendance upon her sister, 
has been so uiighly spoken of in the public papews. 


VOL, IX,——"B. S. HS 
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THE STATUE OF THE DYING GLADIATOR. 





WILL then no pitying sword its succour !end 
The gladiator’s mortal throes to end. 
To free th’ unconquer’d mind, whose gen’rous pow’r 
Triumphs o'er Nature in her saddest hour ? 


Bow'd low, and full of death, his head declines ; 
Yet o’er his brow indignant valor shines, 
Still glares his closing eye with angry light : 
Now glares, now darkens with approaching night. 


Think not with terror heaves that sinewy breast —— 
Tis vengeance visible, and pain supprest. 
Calm in despair, in agony sedate, 
His proud soul wrestles with o’ermast'ring fate ; 
That pang the conflict ends——he falls not yet-—— 
Seems ev'ry nerve for one last effort set, 
At once by death, death’s ling’ring pow’r to brave—— 
He will not sink, but plunge into the grave—— 
Exhaust his mighty heart in one last sigh, 
And raliy life's whole energy to die! 


Unfear'd is now that cord, which oft ensnar'd 
The baffled rival, whom his faulchion spar‘d ; 
Those clarions mute, which, on the murd’rons stage, 
Rous'd him to deeds of more than martial rage: 
Once pois'd by peerless might, once dear to fame, 
The shield which could not guard, supports his frame. 
His fix'd eye dwells upon the faithless biade, 
As if in silent agony he pray’d—— 
« Oh! might I yet, by one avenging blow, 
“ Not shun my fate, but share it with my foe !” 
Vain hope !—the streams of life-blood fast descend ; 
That giant-arm’s upbearing strength must bend ; 
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Yet shall he scorn, procumnbent, to betray 

One dastard sign of anguish or dismay ; 

With one weak plaint to shame his parting breath, 
In pangs sublime, magnificent in death ! 


But his were deeds unchronicled : his tomb 
No patriot wreathes adorn ; to cheer his doom, 
No soothing thoughts arise of duties done, 
Of trophicd conquest for his country won; 
And he, whose sculpturd form gave deathless fame 
To Ctesilas——he dies without a name! 


Haply ;— to grace some Casar’s pageant pride 
‘The hero-slave or hireling-champion died, 
When Rome, degen’rate Rome, for barb'rous shows 
Barter’d her virtue, glory, and repose ; 
Sold all that Freemen prize as great and good, 
For pomps of death, and theatres of blood.— 


GEORGE ROBERT CHINNERY, 


Christ-church College, Oxon, 


ON BEING REPROACHED BY A LADY WITH THE SILENCE 
OF MY MUSE. 


YOU tell me, Jane, my lyre in slumbers 

Has now long still’d its once lov’d string, 

That now no more my heartfelt numbers, 
My pleasures, or my sorrows sing. 


How fair is yonder Rose just blowing! 
But, ah! how soon its charms were o'er, 
If that bright ray iu which ’tis glowing, 
Should warm its lovely breast no more. 
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The lyre, which now you say's forsaken, 
(However simple was its lay) 

Once telt its chords with rapture waker, 
To sing in beauty’s sunny ray. 


But when the praise in which it gladden'd 
My heart-strung lyre learnt to deplore— 
Felt all its warmth by anger sadden‘d ; 
—— Ite strings vibrated then no more. 


But in those lips there dwells a treasure, 
A charm, to raise its wonted strain: 
One rosy smile! To notes of pleasure, 
Oh! lyre, Ull tune thee once again. 





NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A Note for Oscar is now at the Pablisher’s. 
The Enigma will be inserted in our next. 
Lines to a Kose, and Sighs to Harriet, in our next. 


The Author of Reflections at Midnight has anticipated us in the reason 
why we reject them; they are of too sombre a cast. 


N. Fraisinet’s communication in our next; we are indebted to him 
for pointing out an interesting Selection. 


R, C——'s Elegy we must decline; the sentiments are rather too 
common-place, and can only be interesting to Ais friend. 


The Editor again repeats his request that his Correspondents will fa- 
vour him with Prose Articles rather than Poetry; either will, however, 
be very welcome, and shali have early insertion. 
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